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TEMPERATE DISCUSSION 


OF THE 


CAUSES 


WHICH HAVE LED TO THE 


PRESENT HIGH PRICE 


OF 


BREAD. 


— 
ADDRESSED TO THE 


PLAIN SENSE OF THE PEOPLE. 


Mu. I tell you, friends, moſt charitable care 
Have the patricians of you. 
Cir. Care for us! What, ſuffer us to periſh with their ftore-houſes 
cramm'd with grain!— 
Men. Either you muft 
Confeſs yourſelves wondrous malicious, 
Or be accus'd of folly. Conrotanus. 
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TEMPERATE DISCUSSION, 


Se. 


HERE is no man who has the welfare of his 


country at heart, and who has reflected upon 


the diſtreſſes which the high price of proviſions 
muſt occaſion among a numerous claſs of the peo- 
ple, who does not feel moſt ſincerely anxious to 
alleviate their misfortunes during the preſent year, 
and to find, if poſſible, the means of averting ſo 
great a calamity for the future. 


The firſt ſtep towards attaining ſo defirable an 
object, is to trace, as accurately as we are able, 
the cauſes from whence this calamity ſprings. 


The prejudice of one man, and the ſuperfi- 
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cial inquiry of another, lead them to aſcribe it 
to ſome one operative principle; which, to- 
gether with a variety of other circumſtances, 
have combined to produce the effect. Some 
poſitively deny that there is any real deficiency, and 
erroneouſly, and perhaps. wickedly, impute the 
high price ſolely to combination and monopoly. 


Error (for ſome, at leaſt, we ſuppoſe to be only 


* 
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miſtaken) never appeared in a more dangerous 
light than in the propagation of this opinion. If 
it is perſiſted in, and ated upon, inſtead of add- 
ing to our ſupplies, it will, in its conſequences, 
deſtroy thoſe already in our poſſeſſion; it will ag- 
orayate the evil it affects to cure, and will con- 
vert ſcarcity into real famine. ut 

That there was a deſiciency in the wheat crop 
of laſt year (however confidently denied. at the 
time) is now no longer matter of opinion. The 
importation of near 1,100,020 quarters (probably 
full one ſixth of the conſumption), the ſparing 
vie. of che article during the year, and the ſmall 
ſtack on hand at the period of the late harveſt, 
render that fact indiſputable. 


— 


The 
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The reaſoning contained in theſe Obſerva- 
tions will, in part, apply to proviſions in general, 
though the particular remarks will relate to 
wheaten bread ; that being the article moſt eſſen- 
tial to the food of the people, and goverging, 
in a great degree, the price of other commodities : 
and I think I cnn ſtate ſhortly, enough to con- 
vince any fair and candid man, that ſome increaſe 
in the average price of this article, beyond that of 
former times, is to be accounted for by the ufual 
quantity produced not being equal to the general 
demand; and that the preſent high price is to be 
traced either to the deficiency in the preſent crop, 
or to the old crop bcing exhauſted before the pre- 
ſent harveſt could be brought into uſe ; though I 
am very far from contending that collateral cir- 


cumſtances, which I ſhall notice, have not con- 
tributed ſtill further to advance the price. 


The importation and exportation accounts of 
the Cuſtom-houſe clearly demonſtrate that the 
annual average preduce of wheat, in this country, 
is not ſufficient for the ordinary; annual demand: 
whether this demand, which has been lately very 
rapidly increaſing, is occaſioned by increaſed popu 


: B 2 lation, 
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lation, or by a more general uſe of this article among 
claſſes of perſons who formerly conſumed it ſpar- 
ingly, or whether, as is moſt probably the caſe, 
from both theſe cauſes united, is not material to 
the preſent point the demand having been al- 
molt progreſſively increaſing in a greater propor- 
tion than the produce, is ſufficient to account for 
a high price; the amount to which that price, 
in any one year, may ariſe, as far as this cauſe 
operates, will depend upon the degree in which 
the general deficiency is ſupplied by foreign im- 
portation, and upon the degree to which the 
conſumption of the article is diminiſhed, 


It appears from Smith's Corn Tables *, that, 
from the year 1697 to 1765, the whole quantity 
of wheat exported exceeded the quantity imporied 
by 14,048,994 quarters; and that during the laſt 
nineteen years of that period, from the year 1746 
to 1765, the quantity exported exceeded the quan- 
tity imported by 6,649,609 quarters; or, on an 
average, by about 350,000 quarters, amounting, 
at 32s. per quarter, to about 560,000/, per 
annum: and the whole import of grain produced, 


* Vide Tracts on Corn Trade, p. 130 and 136. 
2 in 
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in the ſame period, on an average, 651,000. per 
annum. — Soon after the year 176 5 we began to 
loſe our exportation trade; and from 1771 to 
1791, the import of wheat exceeded the export by 
793917 quarters +, and the ſum paid for grain 
imported during this period was 5,901, 969. op 
at the rate of 295,000), per annum. — From the 
beginning of the year 1791 to the 10th of October 
n the preſent year, a period of leſs than half 
the time, the import of wheat, has exceeded the 
export, by 3,894,594 quarters . 
+ Vide Cuſtom-houſe Accounts. 


f Exported. Total 
Imported. Brit. Foreign. || Export. 
1579430, 79801 31, 08 17,2657 48,2741 
1792 || 20, 20102 224, 10004 26,791]|5||2 50, 9821 
1793 || 42, 3 5004 12,23% 32, 02607 44,865 
1794 || 324403712; 24, 4004 96320116, 27204 
1795 || 287,930 3] — [- 677 [[ 67 
1796 || 820,351 4 9216} 584 If} | 
1797 456,903 % 7.921 154153171} 23407516 
1798 || 39549715! 775% 21303101 22413 
711 16,959 


hree Quarters, 
ending the roth > 817, 8597 . 
„ 1 $39,919 | 


4,428,513 | 


Deduct, exported 533,91 
— | 


S In the above account, the exports cannot be rendered to 
a later time, for the year 1800, than the th July, from the 
out: ports, up to which time none had been exported. 


1799 445,475 10,103]6]| 6,8557 
357 g 8 ndon, about 10, 


—— 


Whatever, 


65) 
Whatever, therefore, may have been the ex- 


tenſion of our corn land during the above period, 


it has not kept pace with the increaſing demand 
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| for wheat; and when it is ſeen that we are de- 
pendant upon the ſurplus produce of other nations 
to ſupply ſo great a deficiency, it is not too much 
i to preſume,” that that deficiency in unfavourable 
years will not be readily ſupplied by importation; 
and that a ſcarcity, in a greater or leſs degree, 


muit be the conſequence, . 


Hitherto I am ſpeaking of the ordinary de- 

| ficiency ariſing from the ordinary produce ; o 
. which, this year, as well as the laſt, is added 
the misfortune of a produce below the average, 
in what preciſe degree I will not take upon my- 


ſelf to affirm. On ſuch a point, an opinion 


| founded upon the experience of any one man 
is quite inconcluſive; it Is upon collective opi- 
nion only, and upon very general inquiry, that 


a fair judgment of the actual deficiency can he 


formed. Such an inquiry has been very dili- 
gently proſecuted ; and by thoſe returns which 


I have ſeen, it appears that the crop has been 
if * moſt unuſually uneven; that there is a great pro- 


duce 


* 
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duce in ſome diſtricts, and a conſiderable. failate 
in others ;—and this circumſtance accounts for the 


great difference of opinions among perſons who 
ſpeak. of the whole, from the. partial information 
of their. own neighbourbood. But, from compar- 
ing the different accounts which it is poſſible 
for an individual to procure, there ſeems ſuf- 
ficient reaſon to conclude, that © the crop of 
«« wheat throughout the kingdom is ſhort of the 


average produce.“ 


If we fairly conſider the ſubject, can we wonder 
that this ſhould be the nature of the information 
which has been obtained? The weather, in che 
months of June and July, was fo remarkably fine, 
that every body immediately cried out that the 
harveſt muſt be abundant. People forgot that 
the ſced-time, the moſt important ſeaſon for the 


farmer, had been particularly unfavourable ; and 


that it had produced in many places an evil which 


no ſubſequent fine weather could remedy, that cf 
preventing him from ſowing the ſame quantity of 
land which he would have done in a more ſavour- 


able ſcaſon. It mull alſo be obſerved, that thougy 


the fine weather enabled ſome of the farmers-in * 
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the ſouthern parts of the country to get in their 
harveſt much earlier than uſual, in the northeru 
parts the wheat was too backward to permit the 
farmer to take advantage of the ſame ſeaſon; and 
even in many parts of the country where the har- 
veſt was the earlieſt, it has been found that the 
very warm weather ſetting in ſo ſoon in the year, 
had the effe& of ripening the corn before it had 
reached its full growth; that much of it does 
not yield well in threſhing; and that the farmer, 
with his early and well-houſed harveſt, has only 


reaped a diminiſhed crop. 


At the preſent moment, however, other circum- 
ſtances concur to contribute to the high price of 
wheat, and may naturally have raiſed it much 
higher, for a time, than the ſtate of the crop 
alone would juſtify. This is unfortunately a ſecond 
year of ſcarcity; the old ſtock was nearly ex- 
kauſted at the period of the harveſt of the preſent 


year, Dwing the laſt ſix or ſeven weeks, there- 


fore, the double demand both for conſumption 


and for feed corn, has been to be ſupplied out of 
the new harveſt: the quantity of feed corn, in 
general, is eſtimated at not leſs than fix or ſeven 

weeks 


(9) 


weeks conſumption, The ſeed-time this year has 


been as favourable as that of the laſt was unpro- 
pitious, a circumſtance in itſelf very latisfactory, 


but which has neceſſarily produced a more chan 


uſual demand for ſeed; the high price at the fame 
time has naturally induced the farmer to ſow a 
greater quantity of wheat, and the failure of the 
turnip crops in ſome parts, has left more land 
than uſual in a ſtate to receive it, while the cirs 
cumſtance of the ſeaſon, and the peculiar fineneſs 
of the weather, have given ſo much employment 
out of doors, as to interfere, in fome degree, with 
threſhing the greateſt poſſible quantity of cori. 
Theſe circumſtances are ſufficient to account for 
the exceſſive. dearneſs of the preſent moment, 
even on the ſuppoſition of the harveſt having 
been abundant; and they afford us reaſonable 


ground to expect that the preſent very high price 


will not be of long duration, and particularly if we 
take ſuch meaſutes as are within our reach to pro- 
vide for the wants of the latter part of the year. 


6 l 


The ſame conſiderations are ſufficient to ac- 


count for the high price of proviſions, - without 
imputing it to the tricks and practices of monopo- 
0 1 
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liſts. Such perſons do not ſtart up in a day; and 
what were they doing in the years 1797 and 1798, 
and the firſt part of 1799, when wheat was at about 
fifty ſhillings per quarter? Too much ſanction has 
been given io the clamour raiſed againſt them; and 
their influence in enhancing the price of the mar- 
kets has been moſt dangerouſly exaggerated, 
By a  monopoliſt, whether he comes under the 
legal definition of engroſſer, foreſtaller, or re- 
grater, I mean « a perſon who employs his 
capital in the purchaſe of an article for the 
purpoſe of ſelling it again at an exorbitant price, 
which he contrives artificially to raiſe, and which 
bears no juſt relation to the plenty or ſcarcity 
of ſuch article.” To ſay that ſuch men do not 
exiſt, might not be ſo dangerous, but would be 
as abſurd as to join the cry we have lately heard— 
that they dwell in every ſtreet, and infeſt every 
market. In the trade of corn, the dealers are too 
numerous to allow the ſchemes of ſuch men to be 
ſucceſsful ; if they attempt them, nine times out 


of ten they muſt be Joſers by the competition of 
the fair trader. 


Does 


11 

Does any man ſuppoſe that moſt of the Judges 
did not ſet out upon their late circuit with ſuf- 
ficient abbortence- of this crime, and with quite 
ſufficient diſpoſition to puniſh it wherever it was 
detected? It was the ſubject of frequent charges 
to grand juries, pointing ir out as the erime moſt 
common, and therefore moſt peculiarly calling 
for their attention; and county ſubſcriptions were 
entered into for the proſecution of the ſuppoſed 
numerous offenders. How many convictions did 
theſe meaſures produce? I know only of two of 
any conſequence; and yet I think no man who has 
ſtudied the common law upon the ſubject will be 
of opinion that the legal deſcription. of this offence 
is confined within too narrow limits, or that the 
law does not afford a ſufficient facility of detec- 
tion, One of theſe convictions related to the 
reſale of oats, and came within the legal definition 
of regrating. Without entering into the merits of 
this particular caſe, it is not too much to ſay, that 
caſes of regrating and foreſtalling alſo, may eaſily 
be put (though it is not ſaid that they are likely 
frequently to happen) where they are even bene- 
ficial to the community: where no artificial or 


exorbitant price is raiſed, and where, therefore, 
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that fraudulent intent is wanting, which is the eſ- 
ſence of this crime. I am as hoſtile as any man to 
the real monopoliſt, and particularly to the per- 
ſon who is wicked enough to create an exorbitant 
and artificial price in the articles of human ſuſte. 
nance; but the more ſuch characters are repre- 
henfible, the more deſirous we ſhould be to prove 
that ſuch characters cannot be common, the more 
anxious we ſhould be that juſt men, acting in the 
fair line of their buſineſs, ſhould not be confound- 
ed with them. 


It is certainly not intended to caſt the ſlighteſt 
reflection upon the conduct of thoſe who fo 
honourably for themſelyes, and ſo beneficially 
for the nation, adminiſter the laws of this country. 
To ſay of any one of them, that in the diſtri- 
bution of juſtice he acts from the pureſt and moſt 
diſintereſted | motives, would only be unfit, be- 


cauſe it might, by poſſibility, be ſuppoſed to im- 
ply that this deſcription did not equally, or at 
leaſt ſo eminently, apply to all ; but the beſt men 
may have prejudices, and prejudice 1s likely to 
make dangerous inroads into the province of 
reaſon, when it is aſſiſted by the influence of 

an 


1 


an upright character, by the zeal of g warm 
temper, and by the powers of an active mind. 

But if monopoly has not materially contri» 
buted to aggravate the evil we endure, have the 
ſpeculatians of the farmer, the corn-dealer, or the 
miller, tended to this point, and have they beea 
prejudicial to the public ? of 1s the capital of any 
one of theſe deſcriptions of perſons, as it has been 
repreſented, unneceſſarily, and therefore inju- 
riouſly, employed 1n the corn-trade ? 


It ſeems to have been the opinion of the beſt 
authors on the ſubject, that the employment 
of capital in any branch of trade operated in 
all caſes heneficially for the community; that 
it enſured a regular ſupply for the market, 
and offered the article in which it was em- 
ployed at a cheaper rate to the conſumer. As a 
general rule, this is unqueſtionably true; the ex- 
ception to the rule is that to which I have be- 
fore alluded, an exception, however, which can 
ſcarcely apply in any degree to a trade of ſuch 
competition as that of which I am ſpeaking. 


If 
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If the farmer were obliged to ſell all the corn 


he brought to market to the conſumer, and the 


conſumer could only purchaſe of the farmer, what 


would be the conſequence? In an overſtocked 
market the farmer muſt be ruined, and in an ill- 
fopplied market the conſumer muſt ſtarve. Hence 
ariſes the neceſſity of the employment of the capi- 
tal of the middle man, who, by affording the farmer 
a certain ſale, enables him to ſell cheaper; and 
who, becauſe he purchaſes more than he con- 
ſumes, has the means of furniſhing the market 
with whatever the demand may require. No large 
city could be adequately ſupplied without the in- 
zervention of theſe men, who have lately been re- 
preſented as interfering without neceſſity, and 


have been treated by a miſguided mob as objects 
of public odium and deteſtation. 


It is true that when an article becomes ſcarce, 
particularly one of conſtant demand, the price of 
ſuch article is not only raiſed by the ſcarcity, but 
is generally increaſed alſo in ſome degree by the 
ſpeculation which 1s founded upon ſuch ſcarcity. 
Farmers and other dealers in corn have been faid 
to have kept that article in ſtore lately more than 


in 


1 


in ordinary times, and ſo to have held vp the 
price. But are we ſure this is an evil? Is not, 
in the time of ſcarcity, the intereſt of the dealer 
in corn and that of the public, in a great degree, 
at leaſt, the ſame? If he brought his corn to 
market, as in a plentiful year, the whole corn of 
the country would be conſumed in the firſt few 
months: a ſcanty crop ſhould be ſpread ſparingly 
over every part of the year, and it is the high 
price that ſaves any of it to the end. As to the 
idea of a combination of farmers to hoard their 
corn, it is chimerical ; they do not communicate 
enough with each other to combine; and if they 
did communicate, their numbers and their differ- 
ent circumſtances would preclude the poſſibility of 
ſuch a practice: they were never ſuppoſed to have 
hoarded more upon ſpeculation than in the laſt 
twelve months, and yet the old ſtock of corn was 


never ſo nearly exhauſted on the appearance of 
the new crop as in the preſent ſeaſon. 


The miller alſo has been ſuppoſed, in theſe 
times of ſcarcity, to have made enormous profits : 
like that of all other trades, his profit is the largeſt 
when the article in which he deals is deareſt. In 
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times of abtindance there is a competition of ſel- 
lers, all looking for a living profit; in times of 
ſcarcity there is a competition of hoarders, all 
looking for a riſing price. But this has its limits. 
If a dealer hoards too long, he is a loſer, and has 
only enabled his competitors to get the high 
price. This is the nature of all trades of ſpecula- 
tion, and ſuch is neceſſarily, in a great degree, 
the trade of the miller. Thoſe who think they 
prove the enormity of his profits by telling us that 
the price of flour was on a particular day, of on 
ſeveral days; if you pleaſe, much higher than it 
ought ro have been, compared with the price 
of wheat, argue as if they thought the wheat 
that was bought one day was ground the 
next; inſtead of which, the miller muſt act in 
ſome degree as the middle nan; the wheat he 
grinds to-day, he purchaſed, perhaps, one or two 
mond; age; and therefore, though the price ct 
flour may, in ſotne meaſure, be regulated by the 


| price of wheat, it cannot be entirely governed by 


it. Ik it is (aid that the miller ought not to be 2 


ſpeculator ; that he ſhould be prohibited from be- 
coming a purchaſer ; and that he ſliould be paid 


1 3 1 * 
at a certain rate for grinding: — tlie anſwer is, 


that 


. 


that it is impoſſible to fix the rate; that which 
would be an enormous profit to one man, would 
drive another, with inferior machinery and under 
different circumſtances, totally out of the trade. 


But even admitting that ſomething has been 
added to the price of corn beyond that which the 
ſcarcity alone would have warranted, by the ſpe- 
culations of theſe men, how is it to be remedied ? 
how is their trade to be diſtinguiſhed from all 
others, its profits limited, and its traders re- 
ſtrained in the uſe of their capital? how, I ſay, is 
this to be done without injuring the public, whom 
it is meant to benefit? Whether a man deals in 
ſugar, or in cotton, in cloth, or in corn, the 
principle is the ſame; his object is gain, and he 
riſks his money becauſe he is allowed to ſell the 
article in his poſſeſſion when he pleaſes, and 
at the beſt price he can obtain for it: de- 
prive him of theſe advantages, and you drive 
his capital out of the trade; and when that is 
accompliſhed in the corn trade, does any man 
ſuppoſe the public will buy their corn at a cheaper 
rate? The ſpirit of adventure is the life of trade; 
it ſuppoſes a proſpect of gain, but it implies alſo 

D _ a hazard 
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a hazard of loſs. The wants of the nation are ſup- 
plied by a thouſand different commercial ſpecula- 
tions; upon ſome there is a great gain, on others 
a loſs; but upon the whole, by the combined 
effects of this competition of adventure, the ſupply 
is obtained by the public upon more moderate terms 
than by any other mode. Take away the proſpect, 
even of great gain, and you take away the ſpur and 
incitement to adventure. If you can prove that 
a merchant, upon a ſingle enterpriſe, has made 
an enormous profit, do you prove that the 
public or that any individual has been defrauded ? 
that he is an unjuſt man, a bad member of 
the community? No! you prove only that he 
is a ſucceſsful adventurer; and why ſhould not 
the ſame rule apply to the trade in corn, which 
is applicable to that of every other article? If, 
indeed, the dealer in corn, for the purpoſe: of 
obtaining his profit, ſpreads. a falſe alarm, 
or raiſes by combination, or by any other undue 
means, an exceſſive price for the commodity in 
which he deals, from that moment he deſerts the 
courſe of jult and honourable trade, from that 
moment his conduct becomes criminal; but while 
he confines himſelf to fair ſpeculation, he neceſ- 
ſarily 


1 


farily benefits the. public intereſt, while his. ſole 
view is chat of promoung his own. 
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It is impoſſible, however, to ; conſider the flare 
of this country without perceiving, other cauſes 
which operate to raiſe the price of every artjele, 
and particularly of thoſe of conſtant demand. 
The wealth of che nation ilelf, and the number. 
of rich competitors in the market, muſt neceflarily, 
produce this effect. But is this an argument. 
againſt a nation enriching itſelf by the induſtry, 
of its inhabitants ? Are we at this day to cry, 
out againſt the employment of the merchant's 
capital? and if we are, to what degree ſhall he be. 
reſtrained in the uſe of it, or to what period of. 
our commercial hiſtory ſhall we return? And 
who, I aſk, will be the man to propoſe a meaſure. 
that ſhall ſet limits to the increaſing wealth and 
proſperity of the nation, as derived from our ſucceſſ- 
ful and extenfive commerce? An outcry has been 
raiſed againſt what is generally, though perhaps 
often inaccurately, termed fictitious capital, about 
as wiſe and as well founded as the clamour we have 
heard againſt monopoliſts; it is in fact a remon- 
ſtrance againſt the uſe of the credit of the Engliſh 
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merchant and the Engliſh banker. I do not ſay 
that the uſe of fictitious capital was never puſhed 
too far; that it never in any inſtance did harm : 
What human inſtitution is totally free from abuſe ? 
But I contend that it has done great good; that a 
great part of the ſubſtantial wealth of this nation has 
been obtained by the credit of the Britiſh trader, 
enabling him to add fictitious capital to real capi- 
tal; and to make profits, the reſult of the employ- 
ment of both. But if it tends to enhance the price 
of proviſions, does it not do miſchief? Not if the 
price of every other thing is ſuffered to bear its due 
and relative proportion. If, for inſtance, the wages 
of labour do not, in general, enable the labourer 
to maintain himſelf as he did formerly, his wages 
ought to be raiſed ; it is a decided proof that the 
riſe of wages has not kept pace with the average 
increaſe of the price of thoſe articles which are 
neceffary to his ſupport, or, in other words, that his 
wages have not been raiſed as the value of money 
has been depreciated : but raiſe his wages to that 
level, the nominal value of money is of no conſe- 
quence to him ; his condition, except in years of 
extraordinary ſcarcity, produced by the ſeaſons, 
remains the ſame ; he conſiders the poſſeſſion of 

a ſhilling 
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a ſhilling now, as he did that of ſixpence thirty 
or forty years ago, becauſe he earns it with the 
ſame eaſe, and becauſe it procures him the ſame 
neceſſaries of life. * 


— 
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And here I cannot help calling upon the gentry 
of the country to conſider fairly whether the 
wages of agricultural labour have kept the pro- 
portion I have deſcribed. The wages of the ma- 
nufacturer and the artiſan have been progreſſively 


riſing, perhaps, in as great a degree as the value of 
money has decreaſed ; it is natural it ſhould be fo 
in a nation which has turned its attention ſo much 
to the improvement and extenſion of its com- 
merce. But we ſee ſtrong reaſon now to induce 
us to encourage the agriculture of the country as 
well as its commerce; and the wages of the 
huſbandman do not appear to have been ralſed 
altogether in a juſt proportion, conſiſtently with 
the principles I have ſtated. It is difficult 
to frame any law upon this ſubject. Againſt 
ſuch a law it might be contended, that if a mini- 
mum of the price of labour were fixed, it could 
only apply to able-bodied men; that it would 
have the effe& of throwing out of work every la- 
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bourer who was not in the vigour of life and of 
health ; and that it would only tend to 1ncreaſe 
the poor rate. Thele, and perhaps other ar- 
guments againſt the enactment of any poſitive 
law upon the ſubject, may be unanſwerable 
but if TI am correct in my opinion, I truſt the 
good ſenſe of the country gentlemen and farmers 
will render any ſuch law unneceſſary ; and that 
they will unite throughout the kingdom to render 
the lot of the peaſant of Great Britain, as it alyays 
hitherto has been, the happieſt in Europe. I do 
not ſay they ſhould raiſe the price of wages ac- 
cording to the preſent high price of heat cer- 
tainly not; a temporary dithculty may be met by 
a temporary remedy ; but they ſhould be fixed 


according to the ordinary price of wheat, or of 
that grain which is the common ſuſtenance of the 


labourer in the diſtrict. Whatever is the ſtate of 
the crop of wheat, the labourer ſurely is entitled 
to his proportion of the ſupply; if his wages are 
thus ſettled, that proportion will be leſs, as it 
ought to be, in a ſeaſon of extraordinary ſcarcity 
and high price, than in one of abundance : the 
difference on ſuch an emergency ſhould be made 
up to him, by the gratuity of his employer, in 

any 
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any other article of food, by the bounty and 
voluntary contribution of individuals, of which we 
have ſeen ſuch general proofs, and by the judi- 
cious application of parochial relief, adapted to 


ſuch peculiar circumſtances. I perſonally know 
many of thoſe to whom I am now particularly 


addreſſing myſelf, and I miſtake them much, if 
they are not as ready to hear and to remove every 
Juſt complaint, as they are to lend their uſeful 
aſſiſtance to ſilence every unfounded clamour, and 


to ſuppreſs every tumultuous proceeding through- 
out the country. 


The wealth of the nation, and the conſequent 
depreciation in the value of money, we are con- 
ſtantly told by thoſe who I really believe contem- 
plate that wealth with unaffected grief, produce 
many other prejudicial effects beſides that which has 
been noticed : but theſe ſuppoſed misfortunes do 
not immediately relate to the point on which I am 
ſpeaking, and I ſhall therefore ſcarcely notice them. 
Emigration, it is ſaid, will be encouraged by it; 
people will be diſpoſed to go to a country where 
they can live cheaper. I confeſs I never hear a per- 
{on hinting at the advantages of emigration without 


being 
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being malicious enough to wiſh he would put his 
{chemes. into execution. I am very much inclined 
to be of opinion, that a perſon does very Jutle 
good in this country who 1s diſpoſed to think every 
other better; perhaps it would not be difficuk to 
ſhow that increaſed wealth is more likely to en- 
courage population than emigration ; at all events, 
emigration has not done us much miſchief yet: it is 
to increaſed population, with all its advantages, 
that we owe no inconſiderable portion of the evil 
of which I am ſpeaking, 


In all times thoſe who have oppoſed a war, have 
imputed to it every calamity which has taken place 
during its continuance; of courſe it is faid to be 
the great and leading cauſe of the evil we now 
endure, ariſing from the preſent high price of 
proviſions. But how it produces this effect exactly. 
thole who make the aſſertion never condeſcend to 
tell us. I ſuppule they would readily admit, that 


as the war continues its influence increaſes. How, 
then, does it happen, that in the comie of the 


years 1795 and 1796, when the war could not 
have bad any great effect, the price of wheat was 
exceſſively bigb; and in the years 1797 and 1798, 


4 when 
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when that influence, we ſhould ſuppoſe, would 


have confiderably increaſed, it was, perhaps, even 
lower than thoſe who wiſh to encourage its growth 
could deſire? But let thoſe who maintain this opi- 
nion look at the price of wheat in every year from 
the beginning of the century to the preſent time. If 
that opinion were correct, a number of years of war 
muſt be clearly and evidently marked by a riſe in 
the price, much more conſiderable than that 
which took place in the ſame number of years of 
peace. The influence of war would not only 
be general, but it would particularly affect the 
price in the years of its continuance, What is 
the fat? In the riſe which took place in the 
courſe of the time of which I am ſpeaking, the 
operation of war 1s ſcarcely, if it all, perceptible : 
and it was ſoon after the year 1765, and during a 
period of profound peace, when we loſt our ex- 
portation trade, and when that neceſſity of im- 
portation firſt began, which has ſince riſen to ſo 
alarming a height. During the ſhort period of 
peace, after the treaty of Ryſewick, the average 
price of wheat was 21. 17s. 59. per quarter; in the 
ſubſequent war of 1701, it was 21. 45. 4d.; in the 


war which commenced in 1739, the average price 
K was 
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was 11. 155. 5d. ; in the nine years previous to the 
war, it was 11. 155. gd.; in the ſeven years war, 
including a year of an extraordinary deficiency of 


crop (1757), the average price was 21. 25. 3d. 
in the preceding ſeven years it was 11. 13s. rod.; 


in the American war the average price was 
21. 3s. 2d. and in the preceding nine years 
21. 55. 9d. From the termination of the Ameri- 
can war to the commencement of the preſent war, 
the average price was 21. 6s. 7d. Can any thing 
ſhow more clearly than this ſtatement, that it is 
to the years of ſcarcity of 1795, 1796, 1799, and 
1800, during the preſent war, and not to the in- 
fluence of the war itſelf, that the average price 
during the war has riſen to 3. 96. ? if it were 
otherwiſe, why did not former wars affect the price 
as well as the preſent *? If it is faid that in time 
of war a certain number of perſons conſume more 
as ſoldiers and ſailors, than they would in other 
employments in time of peace, the amount of that 
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trifling exceſs, as far as it goes, is fairly to be 
placed to the account ; but it muſt be recollected 


alſo, 
— — — — 
| | „ & 1 
War. 1701 — EE 8 * 3 
1702 — 1 ? 6. 
1703 — 11 0 
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alſo, that many of theſe perſons are fed by ſup- 


plies bought abroad, and which, if the war did 
; not 
A 
þ | . 3 wg * — 
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not exiſt, would not be obtained. Our navy 
upon diſtant ſtations is chiefly ſupplied by pur- 
chaſes made upon the ſpot; and the whole quantity 
of wheat purchaſed in England by the Commiſſion - 
ers of Victualling, from the beginning of this year to 
the preſent period, does not amount to one four- 
teenth part of the quantity which has been im- 
ported within the ſame time. If it is meant that 
the war, in transferring to this country ſo great a 
part of the commerce of the world, has transferred 
with it great additional wealth, and that this has 
produced high price] have already admitted the 
weight of this conſideration. I wiſh to know how 
the war is ſuppoſed to operate, that we may fairly 


appreciate its amount.— All I know at preſent is, 


” 
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War, 1794 — 211 4 
1795 — 3 14 5 
1796 — 3 17 3 
NOT, = ©. 15 Y 3 
1 
1799 — 3 6 10 
1800 — 5 11 4 


The prices from 1698 to 1765 are taken from Smith's 
Corn Tracts; from 1965 to 1770, from the Audit books 
of Eton College, as the price of the Windſor market ; and 
from 1770 to the preſent time, from the Corn Regiſter eſta- 


bliſhed by act of the roth of the King—and are the average 
prices of England. 
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What may be collected from general, and ſome- 
umes warm and vchement, aſſertion, that Mx, 
Fox“, in performing his annual duty, as repre- 
ſentative for Weſtminſter, at the Sbakeſpeare 
Tavern, poſitively aſſerted, “ that the war was the 
principal cauſe of the preſent high price of pro- 
viſions ; and ihe, at the meeting of the free- 
holders of the county of Middleſex, it was reſolved, 
not upon proof, or the attempt of proof, but 
upon the afleruon of one gentleman, ** that the 
principal cauſe of ihe preſent diſtreſs was the war; 
and that their repreſentatives be inſtructed to vote 
againſt its continuance on every opportunity,” 


If the taxes particularly, which have been 10» 


ſed during the preſent war, are repreſented to 


* 


— produced the high price of proviſions; it 
ſeems natural to ſuppoſe that taxes would have 
hid the fame effect in former wars; and ut has 
been ſhown, by the account of the price of wheat 
which has been referred to, that they had not that 
eſlect. 


2 Vide Morning Chronicle, October 4 1th. | : 
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It may be alſo obſerved, that the duty upon 
the amount of the affeſſed taxes, now replaced hy 
the income duty, the moſt conſiderable tax which 
has taken place during the war, was 1m poſed in the 
beginning of the year 1798; if, therefore, this tax 
had any great effect in raiſing the price of bread, id 
would have been felt diſtinctly in that year, whereas 
bread and almoſt all other proviſions have never 
been ſo cheap during the war as in that particular 
Year; but to prove that the taxes of the war produce 
the preſent high price of grain, ſome proportion 
ſhould be ſhown to be kept betweet the amount 
of thoſe taxes and the increaſe in the price of the ar « 
ticles the farmer produces; becauſe it muſt be con- 
tended that he increaſes the price of ſuch articles to 
enable him to pay his taxes; but the complaint ue 
have conſtantly heard has been, that the farmer bas 
felt the taxes of the war leſs than any other perſon; 
how then can it appear that they have operated to 
increaſe the price of the article in which he deals 
in a greater degree than that of any other com- 
modity? and 1s it not evident, that it is ſome 
other cauſe to which that high price is fairly to 
be afcribed ? 
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What then I coatend for is, that the high price 
of wheat and of bread is not the effect of monopoly 
and combination—13 not the effect of the ſpecula- 


tions of the farmer, the corn-dealer, or the miller 
—is not the conſequence of the war. All theſe 


things have their, weight in the ſcale, but it is not 
great or preponderating. It is the effect of an ordi- 
nary conſumption conſiderably exceeding our or- 
dinary produce, and of a produce, in the laſt and 
in the preſent years, much below the average; 
the price is ſtill further augmented by the in- 
creaſed wealth of the nation, and the confequent 
depreciation in the value of money. The reme- 
dies for this evil of high price are not to inflame 
the mob againſt monopoliſts — to reſtrain the 
freedom of the trade in corn, or to fetter and 
check the commerce of the nation. The obvious 
remedies are, the more limited uſe of wheat, and 
a further encouragement to the importation of it, 
and the extenſion of our corn land, by the remo- 
val of every impediment which obſtructs general 
encloſure ; and by taking ſuch meaſures as would 
tend to give greater encouragement to the cultiva- 
tion of arable land. At preſent many circumſtances 
operate which have a direct contrary tendency ; the 

3 tithe 
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uthe of arable land is much heavier than of graſs 
land, and the multiplication of horſes kept for plea- 
ſure affords, perhaps, upon the whole, more encou- 
ragement to the cultivation of hay than of corn. 
To meet the difficulty of the preſent year, other 
meaſures may be neceſſary, and Parliament will, 
I truſt, adopt ſuch as are ſuited to the degree of , 
ſcarcity which prevails. The uſe of wheat ſhould 
be prohibited in every mode which does not tend 
to the food of man; liberal bounties ſhould be 
offered upon importation ; which, while they hold 
out ſufficient encouragement to the merchant, muſt 


5 
be granted with that degree of care and caution, 


which fhall ſecure the public from fraud. And if 
upon the fair reſult of thoſe inquiries, of which I 
have before ſpoken, it ſhould appear that the 
crop of the preſent year is deficient in a much 
greater degree than it is at preſent ſuppoſed, and 
that there is little probability of ſupplying'a great 
part of that deficiency by the ſurplus produce of 
other countries, it would then be riſking too 
much. to truſt to voluntary reſtraint, and the 
farce - of example, to enſure a ſufficient ſav- 
ing: a poſitive law ſhould in that caſe limit'the 
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conſumption, and no wheat ſhould be permitted 
to be ground, without the mixture of a certain 
proportion of barley or of other grain. The 
object Parliament muſt have in view ſhould be to 
make the ſtock laſt the whole year; and in eſſect- 
ing this object, it muſt be recollected that ſcarcely 
any old wheat was left on hand at the period of 
the late harveſt, and that therefore the conſump. 
tion of the new crop was begun upon much ear- 
lier than uſual. If Parliament errs in under- 
rating the amount of our ſupply, we may ſubmit 
to ſome degree of unneceſſary privation ; if it 
errs in overrating it, famine will but too cer- 
tainly enſue. In the degree to which I am now 
ſuppoſing the ſcarcity may poſſibly prevail (though 
1 am far from thinking it goes to this extent), no- 
thing would be fo alarming as that-peaple ſhould 
not be alarmed enough; but even if it ſhould 
exiſt in the greateſt degree that any body has 
yet imagined, let us only firmly and reſolute- 
ty adopt meaſures which are proportionate to it, 
and the difficulty vaniſhes. Parliament, it is 
true, cannot turn ſcarcity into plenty, but it may 
provide againſt many of the evils which would 
naturally 
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naturally ariſe from it. Its deliberations on this 
intereſting. point will, I truſt, be marked by 
fairnels, by candour,, and by cool and dif- 
paſſionate diſcuſſion. It will have firmneſs enough 
not to ſacrifice ſound and ſubſtantial principles to 
the preſſure of the moment; and while it provides 
for the preſent, it will not be unmindful of the 
wants of a future day, 


This leads me to take notice of an opinion 
entertained by ſome perſons (and by ſome whom 
I very much reſpe&), that, in ſuch a ſtate of the 
markets as we have lately ſeen, it would be expe- 
dient to fix the maximum of wheat, or of bread, 
with the view of enabling every perſon to ſupply 
himſelf with theſe articles at a cheaper rate. The 
objections to this plan are, that it would encou- 
rage a conſumption diſproportionate to the ſupply, 
which can never be ſo well regulated as by a 

riſing or a falling price; and it would diſcourage 
what it is ſo eſſential to promote, the importation 
from foreign parts. The adoption of ſuch a mea- 
ſure would not only aſſume that the actual price 
was much higher than the ſtock on hand war- 
| F 2 ranted, 
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ranted, but that the preciſe degree, in which it 
was higher, could be aſcertained. Now this we all 
know to be impoſſible. But: would ſuch a meaſure 
be juſt; The farmer ſowed his corn in the con- 
fidence that he was to have the largeſt price he 
could get for i it: you may force bim, it is true, 
to ſell it at a certain rate, but you cannot force 
him to ſow any more. In the preſent ſtate of 
things, thoſe who think the profits of the farmer 
have been the moſt exorbitant, ſhould ſarely heſi- 
tate before they take a ſtep which, though i it might 


relieve the want of the moment, would certainly 


tend in future to diſcourage the general agricul- 
ture of the country. It is not enough to fay, 
that che miuximum (hall he ſet ſo high, that, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, the farmer ſhall be a gainer—what 
will that man ſay to your average w hoſe crop has 
almoſt totally failed, and who, even at tlie high 


price of the market, is a loſer ?' Will you make him 


a greater loſer by arbitrarily reducing the price of 


his corn? The profits of the farmer, from the 


bigh price of the commodities i in which he deals, 
have certainly been very great; but it muſt not 
be forgonen that the principal cauſe of the 

price 
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price being ſo high is, that his crop has been 
ſo ſmall. Another objection to a maximum is, 


that it has always a great tendency to' become 


a minimum. If you ſay to a man, You ſhall 


not ſell the article in which you deal for more 
than à certain price, he will do his utmoſt not 
to fell it for leſs; and if any thing could pro- 
duce a combination among corn- dealers, and 
furniſh them with a pretext for combining, it 
would be this very meaſure. If it were worth 
purſuing the point further, it might be ſhown, 
that the difficulties in the execution of it would 
be inſurmountable. The ſame maximum could 
not apply univerſally throughout the kingdom, | 
nor could it be ſet correAly in every different 
place, according to all the variety of circum- 
ſtances which operate upon price. The objection 
of occaſioning a conſumption diſproportionate 
to the ſupply, applies alſo to a meaſure which has 
been taken, with the very beſt intentions, by 
gentlemen. in different parts of the country. I 
mean that of entering into agreements to ſell wheat 
at a cheap rate, or of dealing it out at a reduced 
price to their labourers : this practice, as far as 


it 
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4 it goes, is aggravating the evil it is meant to cure; 

it is riſking a famine to avoid a ſcarcity. If the 
adoption of ſuch a plan is partial and confined to 
a particular pariſh, every neighbouring pariſh is 
diſcontented; if it becomes general, it encourages 
an undue conſumption. But far be it fram me ta 
check the bounty of any individual at the preſent 
moment; never was there a time when the poor 

man called more loudly for aſſiſtance: all I would 
do, ſhould be to direct it into the moſt uſeful 
channel. When the high price of wheaten bread, 
the ordinary food of a great part of the people, 
Places it, in a great degree, out of their reach, 
the greateſt kindneſs to them as well as the moſt 
valuable charity, is to encourage the uſe of every 
ſubſtitute, and to deal out to them, with a liberal 
hand, any other article which contributes to the 
ſuſtenance of man. 


In all nations the high price of proviſions has 
been eagerly ſeized upon by the diſaffected, as 
the readieſt inſtrument for promoting their views. 
They are aware that, while this ſubject of com- 


plaint endures, many, who have no other feeling 
in 
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in common with them, will haſtily embrace ſome 
of their opinions, and enliſt, for a time at leaſt, 
under their banners. In this country the promoters 
of ſedition, who have lately hidden themſelves in 
holes and corners, in filent malignity, have not 
ſuffered this opportunity entirely to eſcape ; they 
have in ſome places again put forth their heads, 
have joined. the clamours of the mob, and have 
been inſtrumental in leading them to the houſes, 
the mills, and the barns, of thoſe whom they 
choſe to brand with the character of monopoliſts. 
Such men know by experience, that, in this 
country, they never have ſo little chance of ſucceſs 
as when they depend upon the intrinſic merits of 
their own cauſe; they know how neceſſary it is 
for their purpoſe to preſs into their ſervice every 
diſcontent, and to mingle every complaint, from 
whatever ſource it may ariſe, with their pretended 
grievances ; but, whatever may be the object of 
ſuch perſons, a moment's reflection muſt convince 
every honeſt man, that, in times of dearth and 
ſcarcity, nothing is ſo likely toyghaflen thoſe evils, 
and to promote the object of his wiſhes, as the 


ſtricteſt obedience to the laws; and that tumult 


2 and 
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and commotion neceſſarily obſtruR thoſe channels 
through which the ſupply muſt come, from which 
he is to be fed; 


It is not more the duty of Parliament to employ 
itſelf anxiouſly and diligently in deviſing every 
ſafe expedient which may contribute to relieve the 
wants, of the people at the prefent 'moment, and 
provide for thoſe wants in future, than it is that of 
the magiſtracy to be circumſpect, active, and firm; 
in watching carefully every tendency to riot; in 
adopting the moſt vigorous meaſures for the ſup- 
preffion of tumult, in protecting the property of 
the farmer, the corn dealer, the miller, and the 
baker; and in eſtabliſhing that good order and 
confidence ſo neceſſary to enſure the free circula- 
tion of grain, and the conveyance of ſupplies to 
every part of the kingdom, without which, even 
if the barns of the farmer ſhould be full, the 


market will be empty; and without which we 
may experience the horrors of famine, though 


not with plentysin the land, yet with a ſufficiency 
to ſave us from actual want. 


I have 
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I have avoided carefully giving any opinion 
upon the degree in which the crop of the preſent 
year falls ſhort of the average produce; no ac- 
counts which have been yet received are ſuffi- 
ciently general or correct, to warrant a ſtatement: 
of its preciſe amount. If the deficiency is over- 
rated, it ſpreads alarm unneceſſarily and increaſes 
the price; if it is underrated, it puts us off our 
guard, and encourages an improvident conſump- 
tion: before therefore the actual amount of this 
deficiency is ſtated, the moſt preciſe and poſt» 
tive information of which the nature of the ſub- 
je& admits, ſhould be obtained. The farmers, 
from whom the information muſt chiefly be col - 
lected, are diſpoſed generally to repreſent the 
quantity in their poſſeſſion as lefs than it really is, 
and it is probable, therefore, that the eſtimated 
amount of the crop may be, in ſome degree; 
underrated, There is no doubt, however, that 
chere is a deficiency ; there is as little doubt that 
the means of ſupplying it, or of counteracting its 
effects, are completely within our reach. Large 
ſupplies, it is known, may be obtained from 
foreign parts, and the meaſure of propoſing to 
Parliament an encouraging bounty for the purpoſe 

G of 
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of bringing them to this country 15 determined 
upon ; the ſame plan which was formerly adopted 
by the more opulent claſſes, of limiting the-uſe 
of wheat in their families, will undoubtedly be 
again readily reſorted to; and the liberal; en- 
couragement held out by the Eaſt India Company, 
to the importers of rice, will furniſh a large ſup- 
ply of proviſion before the next harveſt. All theſe 
conſiderations tend to relieve our apprehenſions: 
and, upon the whole, there appears to be not only 
no danger of famine; but from the diſpoſition to 
meet the difficulty, which ſeems to manifeſt it- 
ſelf, there is reaſon to hope, that when the 
cauſes of high price, which have been ſtated to 
apply peculiarly to the preſent moment, ceaſe to 
operate, the poorer claſſes of ſociety may be, in 
a great meaſure, if not wholly, relieved from the 
preſſure of that calamity which they now endure. 


I am well aware that ſeveral of the points which 
I have noticed in theſe few remarks have been 
rather touched upon, than fully and completely 
argued. Erroneous and miſchievous doctrines 
appeared to be gaining ground, and I have en- 
deavoured ſhortly and diſtinctly to obſerve upon 
: I - them, 
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them, without entering into minute diſcuſſion. 
Upon a queſtion on which opinions are ſo various, 

I am not preſumptuous or ſanguine enough to 
ſuppoſe that many perſons will agree entirely in 
mine; but if, upon a ſubject ſo intereſting to all, 

I ſhall have induced any perſon to inveſtigate fur- 
ther the topics which I have ſtated, removed one 
falſe notion, or ſuggeſted one uſeful hint, my 
object will be attained, and my endeavours moſt 
amply rewarded. | 


November 8h, 


THE END, 


8. GosnzLit, Printer, 
Little Queen Street, Holbern. 
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